
The Tragedy of Hamlet 

Be not too tame neither, but letyour owndifcretionbe 
your tutor; fiitethea&iontothe word, the word to theattion, 
with this fpeciall obfervance , that you ore-ftep not the modeftie 
of Nature : For any thing fo ore-done is from the purpofc of play- 
ing, whofe end both at firft, arid noiv,was and is, to hold as ’twere 
the Mrrrour up to nature , to ftiew vertue her feature , fcorne her 
owne image, and the very age and body of the time his forme and 
preflure : now this over-done, or come tardy of, though it makes 
the wfckilfull laugh , cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
cenfure of which one muftin your allowance ore-weigh a whole 
Theater of others. Otherebe Players that I have feene play, and 
heard others praife,and that highly, not to ipeakit profanely, chat 
neither having the accent of Chriftian s, nor the gate of Chriftian, 
Pagan, nor man, have fo knitted and bellowed, that T have thought 
feme of Natures Journy-m^n had made men, and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity lo abominably. 

Play, I hope we have reformed that indifferently wirh us. 
Ham.O reforme it altogether : and let thofe that play your 
Clownes fpeake no more than is fee downe for them , for there be 
of them that will themfelves laugh, to fet on fome quantitieof 
barren fpedfators to laugh too, though in the meane time fome 
neceffary queftionofthePlaybethen tobeconfidered : rhat’s vil- 
Ianous, andfhewes amoftpitifull ambition in the Foole that u- 
fes it :goe, make you ready. How now my Lord? will the King 
heare this piece of worke ? 

Enter P olonius*Cjujldenflerne*and Rofencraus? 

Pol And the Queene too, and that prefently. 

Ham, Bid the Players make hafte.W ill you two help to haften 
Rof, I my Lord. Exeunt thofe two* ( them* 

Ham , What hoe, Horatio f 
Hor a . Herefweet Lord,ac your fervice. 

Ham, Horatio* thou art een as juft a man 
As ere my conversion cop’t withail. 

Hor a. O my deare Lord. 

Ham, Nay, doe not thinke I flatter. 

For what advancement may I hope from thee 

That no revenue haft but thy good fpirits 

To feed and cloath thee ? why fhouid the poor be flattered i 

No, 
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No, let the candied tongue licke abiurd pompe, 

Andctooke the pregnant hinges of the knee 

Where thrift may follow fawning : doeft thou heare f 
Since my deare loule was Miftrisof her choice. 

And could of men diftinguifli her ele&ion, 

Sh-ath fcal’d thee for her fclfe: for thouhaftbin 
As one in frittering all that fuft'ers nothing ; 

A man that fortunes buffets and awards 
Haft ta'n with equall thanks : and blcft are thofe 
Whofe blood and judgement are fo well comcdled 
That they are not a pipe for fortunes finger. 

To foundf what ftop fhe pleale : give me that man 
That is not pafnons flave, and 1 will weare him 
In my hearts core, I, in my heart of heam 
As I doe thee. Something too much of this: 

There is a play to night before the King, 

One Scene of it comes neere the circnmftance 
Which I have told thee of my Fathers death ; 

I prethee when thou feeft that Acl on foot 
Evfen with the very corrynerit of thy foule 
Obferve my uncle : if his occulted guilt 
Doe not it felfe unkennell in one fpeech. 

It is a damned Ghoft that we have feene. 

And my imaginations are as foule 
As Vulcans ftithy : give him heedfull note, 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face, 

And after we will both our judgements joins 
In cenfure of his feeming. 

Hor a, W el I my Lord, 

If a fteale ought thewhilft this Play is playing 
And fcape dete&ion, I will pay the theft. 

Enter Trumpets and Kettle Drums >Ring) 
Queen*? olonias* Ophelia, 

Ham. They are comming to the play,I muft be idle# 
<Set you a place. 

King, How fares our Coulin Hamlet . 

Ham. Excellent ifaith, 

Of the Cameleons diflh, I cat the aire, 


